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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Contained in the first report of the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation 


UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION 
March ripe 1933 


First. Gasoline taxes. Since Congress has 
declared that the federal tax on gasoline was 
levied only as a temporary expedient on ac- 
count of the emergency, the Commission urges 
the federal government to relinquish this source 
of revenue for the exclusive use of the states at 
the end of the next federal fiscal year, namely 
June 30, 1934. 

SECOND. Tobacco taxes. Fourteen states now 
have taxes on tobacco, and many other states 
are seriously considering levying such taxes. If 
the states continue to impose additional levies 
on tobacco products, the return to the federal 
government from this source of revenue will be 
further diminished. Since any material increase 
in these taxes during a period of depression will 
decrease the amount of tobacco consumed, such 
increase will adversely affect the producer as 
well as the manufacturer. Accordingly this 
Commission recommends that no additional 
tobacco taxes be adopted by the states for reve- 
nue purposes. 

TuHirD. Electrical energy taxes. Since the 
conditions of the manufacture and distribution 
of electricity vary so widely from state to state, 
this Commission recommends that Congress 
should leave this source of revenue for the ex- 
clusive use of the states. The states have long 
depended on the taxation of electric utilities, 
whereas the federal government has just entered 
the field. 


FourTH. Beer taxes. Congress has already 
levied a heavy tax on beer. Substantial addi- 
tional taxes on this beverage, or heavy license 
taxes on its distributors, levied by the states or 
by their political subdivisions, will diminish the 
federal tax revenues. Therefore the Commis- 
sion recommends that the states, municipalities, 
and other local units of government refrain 
from levying heavy taxes on beer, unless they 
impose such taxes for regulatory purposes. 


FIFTH. General sales taxes. At the present 
time the federal government imposes no general 
sales tax. Consequently the conflicts between 
federal taxes and the general sales taxes which 
are levied by states are relatively slight. This 
Commission believes that the subject of general 
sales taxes should be further explored by the 
Commission's research staff in the light of devel- 
opments at the present legislative sessions. The 
Commission intends to issue a further report dur- 
ing the coming year, which will contain recom- 
mendations designed to prevent the threatened 
development of serious conflicts in this field. 

SIXTH. Compacts between states. The Com- 
mission recommends that states which have tax 
problems that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
without codperative action should confer con- 
cerning the execution of interstate compacts. 
The Commission further recommends that Con- 
gress should facilitate such compacts by a gen- 
eral enabling and consenting act. 
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THE STORY 


Of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation. 


On February 3 and 4, 1933, the first Inter- 
state Assembly held six sessions at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, pursuant to a call issued 
by the American Legislators’ Association. 

Theoretically, this Assembly was composed 
of three delegates from each state: one desig- 
nated by the Senate, one by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one by the Governor. In fact, 
thirty-two states, exactly two-thirds of the total, 
were represented at the Washington meeting, 
and approximately one hundred official dele- 
gates were in attendance. 

The general purpose of the Assembly was 
to promote uniformity and harmony of action 
among the several states, as well as between the 
states and the federal government, in those 
fields in which lack of intergovernmental har- 
meny constitutes a threat to the public welfare. 
It appeared, however, that the most immediate 
and urgent problem in respect to which the 
Assembly might usefully function was the prob- 
lem of conflicting federal and state taxation. 


After deliberation 


As the outgrowth of its deliberations, the first 
Interstate Assembly officially adopted the fol- 
lowing report of its Committee on Resolutions: 

“Whereas, members of the legislature or 
other official representatives of 32 states have 
assembled in Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of considering the problem of conflicting 
taxation, and 

“Whereas, deliberation over a period of 
two days, participated in by all of such states 
through their representatives, has made clear 
to all those present the tremendous burden 
of taxation by all the various units of govern- 
ment—federal, state and local—resulting in 
the taking out of a total national income in 
taxes an estimated amount in excess of $9,- 

500,000,000 a year, and 

“Whereas, all those present are alive to the 
urgent necessity of reducing such tax burden, 


and, as a means to that end, to the importance 
of finding some basis for agreement between 
the states and the federal government on the 
problem of conflicting and overlapping taxa- 
tion, and 

“Whereas, for that purpose codperation 
between the states is a first essential in order 
that the states may place themselves in a posi- 
tion to confer with the federal government, 


Commission authorized 


“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: That 
the first Interstate Assembly endorses the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

“1. The establishment of a permanent 
commission composed of legislators of vari- 
ous states and equipped with an adequate 
staft for the making of the necessary factual 
study concerning the problem of conflicting 
taxation. 

"2. The holding of a second Assembly at 
such time as the Board of Managers may 
determine, at which time the said commission 
shall render its report. . 

3. Continuing codperation between all 
the states through the medium of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association. 

“4. Reduction of the tax burden—first, by 
reduction of government expenditures, fed- 
eral, state, and local, to bring such expendi- 
tures more in line with the ability of the peo- 
ple to pay; second, by the development of a 
more orderly, equitable tax system, through 
codrdination and agreement between the 
states and the federal government; and third, 
by eliminating so far as possible the expense 
and aggravation caused the taxpayers by mul- 
tiple assessments and collections from the 
same sources of revenue.” 

To promote the objectives set forth in the 
above resolution, the Assembly instructed its 
President to appoint an Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation of not less than ten nor 
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more than fifteen members, having regard to 
geographical location and economic conditions 
in making such appointments. This Commission 
was to provide itself with an Advisory Board 
and with such technical assistance as was deemed 
necessary. It was to examine into the entire 
question of federal and state tax conflicts and 
to make recommendations with a view to their 
elimination. It was further provided that when 
two-thirds of the Commission found themselves 
in substantial agreement as to any negotiations 
which should be undertaken with the appropriate 
federal agencies, they were to seek authorization 
from the voting members of the Interstate As- 
sembly to proceed with such negotiations. 


With technical staff 


The Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation met with its technical staff at the ad- 
ministrative offices of the American Legislators’ 
Association on March 24 and 25, 1933. After 
a canvass of the entire field of federal-state 
fiscal relationships, it was agreed that: certain 
types of conflict as between the respective tax- 
ing systems of the federal government and of 
the states were so serious in their effects as to 
require immediate negotiations with a view to 
their removal. Accordingly the Commission 
unanimously adopted a report containing the 
recommendations as set forth on page 3. 

A majority of the delegates to the Assembly 
voted on the question of negotiating with the 
appropriate federal agencies on the basis of the 
above recommendations and such negotiations 
were unanimously approved. A conference was 


next sought with representatives of the federal - 


government. This conference was arranged 
through the cooperation of Senator Pat Harri- 


son, Chairman of the Senate Committee on’ 


Finance. 

An informal meeting was held in the Ways 
and Means Committee room of the Capitol 
Building in Washington on April 21 which 
marked a distinct innovation in legislative pro- 
cedure. For the first time in the history of the 
country, a commission representing officially 
designated delegates of the various state legis- 
latures conferred with a Congressional group to 


codrdinate federal and state legislative action. 

Congress was represented by Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi; Representative Robert 
L. Doughton of North Carolina, Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives; Representative Fred 
M. Vinson of Kentucky, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Double Tax- 
ation; and Representative Frank Crowther, of 
New York, a member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. The Treasury Depart- 
ment sent Benjamin H. Barthalow, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury in mat- 
ters of legislation; and the Department of Com- 
merce designated Messrs. C. J. Hunkin and 
Walter Jaeger as its representatives. The fed- 
eral conferees also included L. H. Parker, Chief 
of Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and C. F. Stam, Counsel for 
that committee. 

The Interstate Assembly was represented by 
the members of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation, and by Henry F. Long, 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation of 
Massachusetts; Leon D. Metzger, Secretary of 
Revenue and Finance of Pennsylvania; and C. 
H. Morrissett, Tax Commissioner of Virginia. 


Machinery for codperation 


In presenting the recommendations of the 
Interstate Commission, Chairman Mastick 
stressed the need for setting up machinery 
which would establish a continuous contact be- 
tween representatives of the federal govern- 
ment and of the states for the codperative solu- 
tion of their joint tax problems. Senator Harri- 
son, in reply, said that he was in complete sym- 
pathy with the objectives of the Commission 
and in general agreement with its preliminary 
recommendations, especially the one relating to 
the repeal of the federal gasoline tax at the end 
of the next fiscal year. Mr. Belknap, Speaker 
of the Interstate Assembly, urged that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance put itself on record 
with regard to the gasoline tax, and Senator 
Harrison agreed to codperate toward that end. 

The first joint conference of federal and state 
legislators has already produced two tangible 
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results. In its report of May 1, accompanying 
the bill to extend the federal gasoline tax for 
another year (H. R. 5040), the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance endorsed the recommendation 
of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation in the following language: 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the 
gasoline tax should be reserved for the states 
after June 30, 1934.” 

A much more important result of the confer- 
ence came on May 3, when the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance authorized its chairman to ap- 
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point a subcommittee of five members to join 
with a like group from the House Ways and 
Means Committee and with a committee repre- 
senting the several states in a codperative effort 
to eliminate federal-state tax conflicts. The 
chairman of the new Senate subcommittee is 
Senator King of Utah. The other members are 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky; Senator Byrd, of 
Virginia; Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
and Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania. Senator 
Harrison's statement announcing the appoint- 
ment of this subcommittee appears on page 21. 


TAX MIMICRY 


Federal-state tax conflicts—another problem of 


ae distribution which demands solution. 


The extent and seriousness of the tax con- 
flicts which characterize the present fiscal rela- 
tionships of the federal government and the 
~. states have been set forth in detail in the ad- 
“a mirable preliminary report of the Ways and 
“a Means Subcommittee on Double Taxation. Ac- 
en cording to this report, there were in 1931 no 
less than 323 cases of dual impositions by both 
federal and state governments upon the same 
tax base. 


During twenty years 


The utilization of the same types of taxes by 
Se both the federal government and the states is 


he for the most part a development of recent ori- 
ae gin. For many years prior to the World War, 
‘ the states and their subdivisions derived their 


support mainly from the general property tax 
supplemented by various business taxes falling 
principally on corporations. The federal gov- 
ernment financed its needs largely through cus- 
toms duties and excise taxes on liquor and to- 
bacco. As long as it was possible to maintain 
this general division of the tax field, there was 
small room for duplicate taxation. 

As is well known, the traditional line of divi- 
sion between federal and state tax bases began 
to disintegrate some twenty years ago with the 


rapid growth of public expenditure which set 
in at about that time. Subsequent years have 
been characterized by a wild scramble on the 
part of both the federal government and the 
states for new revenue sources. This planless 
and unco6rdinated occupation of new tax fields 
has not only multiplied the number of areas 
in which federal and state tax systems overlap 
but has greatly widened their extent. 


In 1913, the only income tax collections of | 


the federal government were those received un- 
der the Corporation Excise Tax of 1909 and 
they amounted to little more than 35 million 
dollars, or about five per cent of the aggregate 
federal tax revenues. In 1930, before the drastic 
decline of tax yields which resulted from the 
present depression, the federal government col- 
lected over a billion and a quarter dollars, or 35 
per cent of its total tax revenues, through the 
corporation income tax, and considerably over 
a billion dollars, or approximately 32 per cent 
of its total tax revenues, through the individual 
income tax. But while the federal government 
was developing this rich new vein, the state gov- 
ernments were also sinking shafts. In 1913 only 
five states had income taxes. At the present 
time twenty-eight states have such taxes, corpo- 
rate incomes being taxed in twenty-five states 
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and the same number of states taxing individual 
incomes. 

Excise taxes on manufactured tobacco have 
constituted a lucrative source of national reve- 
nue for a continuous period of nearly a century, 
and prior to 1920 the federal government had 
no competition in this field. Since 1920, how- 
ever, no less than fourteen states have enacted 
tobacco taxes. To a lesser extent, the states have 
begun to utilize other types of taxes in what may 
be regarded as traditional federal fields. Thus, 
nine states imposed taxes on beverages or malt in 
1932. In none of these states had such taxes been 
levied over a longer period than seven years. 
Five states imposed taxes on stock transfers in 
1931. Four states taxed issues of stocks and 
bonds, and four states taxed admissions to thea- 
tres and places of public amusement. 


In green pastures 


Bur, if the states are beginning to encroach on 
what, by right of prior entry, may be regarded 
as federal preserves, it is equally plain that the 
federal government has begun to do some graz- 
ing in one or two of the more succulent areas 
of state pastures. The states discovered and de- 
veloped the gasoline tax. By 1932, its rates in 
certain southern states had been raised to levels 
which approached the limits of maximum pro- 
ductivity. Yet in that year the federal govern- 
ment chose to increase them still further by im- 
posing a gasoline tax of its own. In twenty-four 
states of the Union, electric power companies 
are subject to some form of gross receipts or 
kilowatt hour tax. In all but two states these 
taxes are in addition to property taxes. For the 
most part, they are taxes of long standing. In 
a number of states the gross receipts tax con- 
sists merely of a series of lump sum license- 
charges graduated roughly on the basis of gross 
earnings, but in nine states the rate of the tax 
is above one per cent and in four states it is 
above two per cent. In two states, the rate of 
tax is five per cent. In California where the 
gross receipts tax is in lieu of a property tax, 
the rate is seven and one-half per cent. To these 
high rates the federal government added a fur- 
ther three per cent when it imposed its tax on 


electrical energy for domestic and commercial 
consumption in 1932. 

The present depression has resulted in a con- 
siderable extension of the areas of federal-state 
tax conflict and threatens to widen those areas 
still further. Much publicity has been given to 
recent federal deficits, but the precarious condi- 
tion of state finances should also be borne in 
mind. For the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 the 
states as a whole had a surplus of revenue re- 
ceipts after meeting all governmental costs in- 
cluding capital outlays for permanent improve- 
ments. In 1931, on the other hand, the total 
revenue receipts of the forty-eight states fell 
short by over 184 million dollars of equalling 
their total governmental payments. The sit- 
uation since then has become progressively 
worse. 

With the drying up of old sources of revenue, 
mounting deficits, and growing needs for un- 
employment relief, an increasing number of 
states are being driven to resort to new types 
of taxation. Five states have adopted income 
taxes since the beginning of the present year, 
and bills providing for such taxes are now pend- 
ing in the legislatures of seven other states. 
Within the same period, ten states have adopted 
general sales taxes of one form or another, and 
similar measures are now pending in the legisla- 
tures of thirteen states. Bills providing for 
taxes on the sale of cigarettes and other tobacco 
products were pending on April 12 in the legis- 
latures of thirteen states. 


Inequitable tax load 


The Commission has not taken the stand 
that the utilization of the same tax bases by both 
the federal government and the states is of it- 
self an evil. It maintains, however, that the 
uncoordinated imposition of dual levies without 
regard to the resulting total burden constitutes 
a serious menace, whether viewed from the an- 
gle of the taxpayer or from the angle of state 
and federal finances. 

An obvious danger inhering in unco6rdinated 
duplicate taxation is the possibility of its result- 
ing in an inequitable distribution of the total 
tax load. Certain types of taxes, simply because 
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they are highly productive, and because they are 
capable of being effectively administered by the 
states as well as by the federal government are 
tending to be utilized by both levels of govern- 
ment. The tax bases subject to such duplicate 
levies are thus threatened with an unduly heavy 
burden as compared with other bases which can 
be effectively taxed only by one level of govern- 
ment. 


Diminishing yields 


But a faulty distribution of the total tax load 
of the country is not the only danger which un- 
regulated duplicate taxation holds in store. It 
is generally admitted that there is a point of 
diminishing returns in taxation, that is, a point 
beyond which the rate of a given tax cannot be 
raised without diminishing its total yield. The 
point of maximum return varies, of course, with 
different types of taxes and with changing times 
and economic conditions. At any given moment, 
it may be difficult to determine with any degree 
of scientific precision. It exists, nevertheless, 
and cannot be overstepped without loss. 

With both the federal government and the 
states engaged in an unrestrained and competi- 
tive exploitation of the same types of taxes, 
there is an ever present possibility that the com- 
bined exactions of both levels of government 
will overstep the limits of maximum produc- 
tivity, causing the yields of the taxes affected by 
such dual exploitation to shrink. Whether the 
point of diminishing returns has already been 
exceeded with respect to any particular types of 
duplicated taxes is possibly a moot question. It 
is worth considering, however, that the con- 
sumption curves of gasoline and tobacco, com- 
modities which are subject to double taxation on 
an extensive scale, have reversed the upward 
trend which they held for nearly two decades 
and have now turned downward. The revenue 
yield of the new federal tax on beer will of 
course be affected by the relative weight of 
state and local taxes on this product. 


States bear the brunt 


It is primarily in its effects on the tax struc- 
tures of the states and their subdivisions that 


the essential viciousness of the present dishar- 
mony between federal and state taxes comes 
most clearly to the fore. The states and their 
subdivisions are compelled to bear the brunt 
of the burden of financing governmental func- 
tions in the United States, approximately two- 
thirds of all public expenditures federal, state, 
and local being attributable to the states and 
their subordinate units. State and local expen- 
ditures have been growing apace during the 
last two decades and the revenues needed to 
finance these rapidly increasing costs have been 
derived in the main from a single source, the 
general property tax. The collections under 
this one tax, which in practice is mainly a tax 
on real estate, account tor approximately three- 
quarters of all state and local tax revenues at 
the present time. The general property tax has 
long since cracked under the tremendous strain 
to which it has been subjected. Under the 
stresses of the current depression it is begin- 
ning, in many places, to collapse utterly. 


Real estate relief 


The cry of the real estate owner for tax re- 
lief is becoming more and more insistent. Such 
relief, however, is necessarily dependent upon 
the development of types of taxes which are 
based on measures of taxable capacity other 
than property ownership. But owing to the 
mobility of most subjects of taxation other than 
real estate, the lack of uniformity in the tax 
systems of the various states and the competi- 
tion between states for new wealth and indus- 
tries, the difficulty of localizing interstate busi- 
ness, and the avenues of avoidance opened up 
by the Interstate Commerce Clause and other 
provisions of the Constitution, it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that the number of non-property taxes 
which can be successfully administered within 
the confines of a single state is extremely limited. 

If property owners are to obtain any substan- 
tial tax relief under the present allocation of 
financial burdens as between the federal govern- 
ment and the states, it is essential that the 
states be allowed to exploit to the maximum 
limits of productivity the comparatively few 
non-property taxes which they are in a position 
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to administer effectively. Any reduction in the 
potential yield of such taxes, occasioned by the 
fact that the federal government is also utiliz- 
ing them, thus operates to prevent the straight- 
ening out of our concededly lop-sided state and 
local tax structures. Indeed the mere possibility 
of federal utilization of certain types of taxes 
may serve to discourage their use by the states. 


Governor Roosevelt 


The evils of the present lack of co6rdination 
between the fiscal systems of the federal gov- 
ernment and the states have been eloquently 
summarized by President Roosevelt in an ad- 
dress which he delivered while Governor of 
New York State. Said Governor Roosevelt in 
January, 1932: 

“Today * * * everywhere the executive and 
legislative officials * * * are seeking new 
sources of revenue and to nearly all of them 
is being brought home the forgotten facts 
that sources of taxation are not without limit 
and that these sources of taxation cannot 
with impunity be tapped simultaneously by 
every kind of government. 

“We see, for example, recommendations 
by the federal administration and by state ad- 
ministrations for the increase of taxes or the 
levying of new taxes on the same source— 
the federal government and the state gov- 
ernments moving at one and the same mo- 
ment on the payers of income taxes, on the 
payers of inheritance taxes, on the payers of 
corporation taxes, on the payers of commod- 
ity taxes, on the payers of taxes on realty. 
The result is confusion; the result is bitter- 
ness; the result is unfairness. We have no 
system; we have no delimitation. Federal 
and state governments vie with each other in 
duplicating taxes on the same property. 


A business basis 


“We have heard much in recent years about — 


business in government and yet I note that 
those who have been loudest in proclaiming 
that government should be conducted by busi- 
ness men have had neither the courage nor 
the intelligence to suggest that the whole tax- 


ing system of America be put on a business 
basis. The time has come when, driven by 
necessity, if for no other reason, America 
must face this task. The time has come for 
the 48 sovereignties which have created the 
federal machinery of government to say to 
Washington: ‘Let us follow the original prin- 
ciple established in the C  ‘titution in 1787: 
That the states give to th> ederal government 
certain specific powers and reserve to them- 
selves all other powers. Apply that to the 
great problem of taxation.’ We, the 48 sov- 
ereignties, must say to each other and to the 
federal government, let us counsel together; 
let us establish for times of peace a definite 
apportionment of the whole field of taxation. 
To the federal government we will give ade- 
quate sources of taxation to meet the adminis- 
trative needs of the federal government as 
a government of definite delegated powers. 
All other sources of taxation we, the states, 
reserve unto ourselves. When that is accom- 
plished it will be possible for the state sov- 
ereignties to scan this reserved field of tax 
sources and to determine which elements in 
that field can with propriety and justice be 
allocated as tax sources to local government— 
to cities and counties and villages and towns. 


“We can accomplish this” 


“If we can accomplish this; if we can take 
even the first steps on this path, * * *: First, 
we shall have established a new principle in 
the progressive improvement of all govern- 
ment within our borders on lines of common 
sense, of business administration, and of a 
clear line of demarcation between the na- 
tional government and the states; and sec- 
ondly, we shall have given to the individual 
citizen a clearer understanding of, and there- 
fore a greater responsibility for, the main- 
tenance of the credit structure of each of the 
governmental units. Furthermore, and of 
equal importance, by dividing and clarifying 
the tax sources of government, we shall lift 
from the backs of legitimate enterprise bur- 
dens which in many cases are unfair and in- 
equitably distributed.” 
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TWO ROADS 


The Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation offers 


friendly negotiation instead of federal coercion. 


Sundry proposals to bring a measure of order 
into the present chaos of federal-state tax con- 
flicts have recently been forthcoming. These 
proposals may, in general, be grouped under 
two main heads, centralization and segregation. 
Centralization involves a surrender on the part 
of the states of the right to levy certain dupli- 
cated taxes in the administration of which the 
federal government enjoys a clear advantage. 
To make up for the resulting loss of state reve- 
nue it is variously suggested (1) that the federal 
government take over from the states certain 
functions which they now perform, (2) that it 
make a more extensive application of the prin- 
ciple of federal grants-in-aid, and (3) that it 
pass back to the states a portion of the yields of 
certain of the surrendered taxes on the basis of 
origin of collections, population, or other cri- 
teria. Another proposal in the general direction 
of centralization is the suggestion that the fed- 
eral crediting device, whereby state inheritance 
taxes may be used as an offset against payments 
due under the federal estate tax, be extended to 
other federal taxes. Segregation in its extreme 
form involves a division of the tax field berween 
the federal government and the states, each level 
of government being assigned specific types of 
taxes for its exclusive use. 


The price of centralization 


The Commission has not committed itself un- 
reservedly to either of the two lines of action 
which are described in the preceding paragraph. 
Centralization would doubtless reduce the area 
of federal-state tax conflicts and would con- 
siderably simplify the administration of some 
types of taxes. The further extension of the 
principle of federal tax credits might remove 
the element of interstate competition in certain 
fields. Whether or not federal administration 
coupled with a sharing of tax yields with the 
States, represents a desirable mode of proce- 


dure—in the case of taxes which neither the 
states nor the federal government can afford to 
surrender completely—is a question which the 
Commission felt should be given further study. 
In the meantime the Commissioners were im- 
pressed by the fact that whatever gains central- 
ization might accomplish would have to be pur- 
chased by the states at the price of restrictions 
on their sovereign powers. 


A logical program 


On the other hand, the Commission doubted 
whether any immediate and complete program 
of segregation could be worked out which 
will adequately satisfy the respective revenue 
requirements of the federal government and the 
states, and at the same time prove fair to the 
taxpayer. It inclined to believe that the most 
promising course of action at the present time 
would be to take each of the various forms of 
duplicated taxes and consider it separately. 
After determining what seems to be the logical 
solution with respect to each specific tax, it 
would then be necessary to go over the entire 
program and devise some method or methods 
for adjusting any discrepancies between the as- 
signed resources and revenue needs. A program 
of this kind might ultimately call for some cen- 
trally administered, state-shared taxes; but in 
the case of many taxes the remedy for the pres- 
ent evils of dual federal-state administration 
appears to be segregation. 

The Commission regarded the recommenda- 
tions set forth in its report of March 25 as 
first steps toward the fulfillment of the pro- 
gram indicated. The changes called for would 
do away with a considerable amount of con- 
flicting taxation at no sacrifice of state rights. 
It is proposed to secure these changes, not 
through the method of federal coercion, but 
through the method of friendly negotiation and 
agreement. Representing in its membership the 
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legislatures—and to some extent the governors 
—of the forty-eight states, the Interstate Assem- 


bly through its Commission offers a continuing — 


medium for such negotiations. 
The Commission was well aware of the fact 
that no constitutional means exist which could 


‘be utilized for making any agreements which 


may be arrived at during these negotiations 
binding on either the legislatures of the states 
or on the Congress. It is believed, however, 
that the taxpayers of the country—to whom 
both the Congress and the state legislatures are 
answerable—will supply all the binding force 
that is needed. It is the taxpayers who are the 
chief sufferers from the present welter of fed- 
eral-state tax conflicts, and if a fair adjustment 
of some of these conflicts can be arrived at 
through the method proposed, it seems probable 
that the taxpayers of the nation will exert pres- 
sure to make such adjustments effective. 

The recommendations which the Commission 
put forward as a basis for negotiations rest on 
a few general propositions concerning which 
there can be little disagreement. They are: 

(1) That under any scheme of coérdination 


(2) 


between the respective tax systems of the 
federal government and the states, there 
will be certain specific types of taxes which, 
because of their nature and the character 
of the governmental functions they are 
intended to finance, are more suitable as 
sources of state revenue than as sources of 
federal revenue. Similarly, certain taxes 
are more suitable to the federal government 
than they are to the states. 


That other things being equal, a given type 
of tax should be administered by the par- 
ticular level of government which can best 
perform this task effectively. 


That in view of the fact that the states 
and their subdivisions are compelled to 
carry the larger share of the country’s gov- 
ernmental costs, and in view of the smaller 
range of non-property taxes which the 
states are in a position to administer effec- 
tively, the federal government refrain as 
far as possible from utilizing taxes upon 
which the states have come to depend and 
which they can administer efficiently. 


The Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 


Clarence H. Heer Alvin Reis Ben G. O'Neal Earl R. Lewis 


Robert L. Patterson Henry F. Long Leon D. Metzger 


Henry Parkman, Jr. Henry W. Toll Seabury C. Mastick William B. Belknap George Woodward R. Beverley Herbert 
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WHEN YOU DRIVE 


The Commission urges the federal government to stop 


taxing your gasoline. 


On the basis of the above principles, the 
Commission urges as its first recommendation 
that the federal government abandon its present 
tax on gasoline at the end of the next federal 
fiscal year, namely, June 30, 1934. In making 
this recommendation the Commission is influ- 
enced by the following considerations: First, 
the gasoline tax is a benefit tax for the use of 
the highways and there is no adequate justifica- 
tion for its utilization by the federal govern- 
ment. Second, there is no indication that the 
states, with proper methods, cannot administer 
this tax efficiently. Third, the federal gasoline 
tax impedes efforts in the direction of property 
tax relief. 


Improved highways 


The gasoline tax is primarily a benefit tax on 
automobile owners for the use of improved 
motor highways. The benefits for which the 
tax is imposed are real and not imaginary. Thus, 
an authoritative study made in 1928 indicated 
that the cost of operating the average automo- 
bile on a modern concrete highway was approxi- 
mately two cents per mile less than the cost of 
operating the same automobile on a plain earth 
road.* 

The benefits which furnish the sole justifica- 
tion for the gasoline tax are supplied by the 
states and not by the federal government. 

It is true that the federal government has 
contributed toward the construction of state 
highways through federal grants-in-aid, but the 
authorization for appropriations for the federal- 
aid highway system expires with the current 
fiscal year 1933. Moreover, as is shown by 
Table I federal excise taxes on the transporta- 
tion of oil by pipe line and on manufacturers’ 
sales of motor trucks, automobiles, motorcycles, 
tires and tubes, and automobile parts and ac- 


1 Iowa Engineering Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
91. 


cessories have, during the past fifteen years, 
taken substantially as much out of the pockets 
of motor vehicle owners as the federal govern- 
ment has expended on public roads. 


TABLE I 


Federal Expenditures for Public Roads Com- 
pared with Federal Taxes Burdening 
Motor Vehicle Owners 
1918-1932* 


Federal Taxes 
Burdening Motor 
Vehicle Owners (c) 


Federal Expenditures 
for Public Roads (b) 


Fiscal year 
ending June 30 


1918 $ 1,284,481 $ 25,414,592 
1919 4,381,675 54,435,966 
1920 25,423,100 152,349,197 
1921 62,902,292 125,536,123 
1922 95,517,156 112,057,579 
1923 79,677,540 144,290,490 
1924 90,125,688 158,014,710 
1925 105,353,218 124,686,745 
1926 98,150,098 138,155,195 
1927 92,515,296 66,437,881 
1928 90,923,551 51,628,266 
1929 95,918,641 
1930 89,869,575 
1931 174,783,123 
Total $1,316,724,389 $1,153,006,744 


(a) Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, With Appendices, for the various years. 


(b) Includes expenditures for roads and trails for states, bureau of 
public roads, road construction, and flood relief for restoration of 
roads and bridges. 


Includes federal excise taxes on automobile trucks, other automo- 
biles and motorcycles, tires and inner tubes, parts or accessories 
for automobiles, and oil pipe lines. 


It will be noted from the table that the fed- 
eral government expended approximately $1,- 
300,000,000 on public roads during the fifteen 
years from 1918 to 1932 inclusive. During the 
same period it collected $1,150,000,000 in the 
shape of taxes on oil pipe lines, tires and inner 
tubes, automobile trucks, other automobiles and 
motorcycles, and parts or accessories for auto- 
mobiles. The above taxes were abandoned in 
1928 but all of them were reimposed by the 
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Revenue Act of 1932. In addition, the federal 
government imposed two new taxes which di- 
rectly burden motor vehicle users, a gasoline tax 
of one cent per gallon, and a tax on lubricating 
oil at the rate of four cents per gallon. The 
following statement shows the amounts col- 
lected under these various taxes during the first 
ten months of the current fiscal year. 


Collections of Specified Federal Taxes First 
Ten Months of Fiscal Year 1932-33 


Lubricating Oils $ 12,030,568 
101,225,999 
Tires and tubes ...................... 11,440,779 
Automobile trucks .................. 1,299,271 

Other automobiles and 
9,503,377 

Parts or accessories for 
automobiles 3,011,028 
5,835,392 
$144,346,414 


Owing to their present financial difficulties, 
state governments have been obliged drastically 
to curtail their highway construction programs. 
_ Even if a new grant of authorization for appro- 
priations for the federal-aid highway system 
were to be made, it is doubtful whether it would 
be wise under present circumstances for many 
states to attempt to match the federal appro- 
priations. Under these conditions the federal 
tax on gasoline cannot be justified as a benefit 
tax. Neither can it be justified as an ability tax, 
since consumption of motor fuel is not a fair 
measure of taxable capacity. 


State road funds 


A few states have in recent years diverted a 
portion of their gasoline tax collections to other 
than highway uses. The total sum thus diverted, 
however, is comparatively small, amounting to 
less than four per cent of the net total of all state 
gasoline tax collections in 1931.* The diversions 
in question, moreover, are more apparent than 
real, since in all of the six states in which they 


occurred on any considerable scale, the amounts | 


+ U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Table MV-1 (1931). 


diverted were more than offset by the amounts 
of property tax collections applied to local 
roads. 


Why rates vary 


The rates of state gasoline taxes vary con- 
siderably from one state to another. Thus, as 
will be seen from Table II, in three states and 
in the District of Columbia the rate of the 
gasoline tax was 2 cents per gallon in 1932; in 
twelve states it was 3 Cents; in seventeen states, 
4 cents; in eight states, 5 cents; in six states, 6 
cents; and in two states 7 cents. As long as high- 
way construction and maintenance is supported 
primarily on a state basis, and as long as there 
are topographic and economic differences be- 
tween states, interstate variations in gasoline 
tax rates will be unavoidable. In states in 
which improved motor highways have small 
economic value to the owners of adjacent prop- 
erty, such highways, if they are to be supplied 
at all, must be financed to a relatively large 
extent through gasoline and motor vehicle li- 
cense taxes. Moreover, in states in which con- 
struction and maintenance costs are relatively 
high or traffic density relatively low, the rates 
of the gasoline tax must necessarily be higher 
than in states in which these conditions do not 
obtain. 


Federal tax impractical 


Because of the differences noted above, the 
suggestion that the federal government impose 
a uniform nation-wide gasoline tax, and that it 
redistribute the proceeds among the several 
states on the basis of origin of collections, is 
obviously impractical. A gasoline tax rate which 
would be satisfactory to Connecticut would not 
be satisfactory to Florida or Tennessee. The 
only feasible way of redistributing a uniform 
national gasoline tax would be on the basis of 
relative state needs, but this would result in 


- subsidizing motor traffic in certain states at the 


expense of motor traffic in other states. 

It is undeniable that state administration 
coupled with the lack of uniformity in state 
rates opens up the way for a certain amount of 
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14 
Table II 
Declines in Motor Fuel Consumption and Motor Vehicle Registrations 
by State Gasoline Tax Groups, 1932 Compared With 1931 
: Trucks, Buses, Tractors, Dealers and Suburban) 
STATE in Effe — — 
December Total Gallons Total Gallons Per Cear December 31, December 31, Per Cent 
31, 1932 1932 1931 Change 1932 1931 Change 
Florida. 7 207,268,239 235,057,035 —11.8 286,100 322,900 o§t' 2 
Tennessee 7 174,076,575 206,707,098 —15.8 306,800 357,700 
381,344,814 441,764,133 —13.7 592,900 680,600 
Alabama 6 136,421,624 162,670,816 —16.1 185,700 205 900 -—- 9.8 
Arkansas. 6 86,082,940 110,579,175 —22.2 140,100 186,300 —24.8 
Georgia... 6 198,980,154 221,891,668 —10.3 287,700 320,800 —10.3 
Mississippi. . 6 96,732,445 115,640,338 —16.4 
North Carolina 6 231,727,434 249,609,024 — 7.2 397,500 442,400 -10.1 
South Carolina 6 103,748,781 120,766,492 —14.1 184,500 213,100 ~13.4 
853,693,378 981,157,513 —13.0 1,195,500 1,368,500 | —-12.6 
Arizona. 5 58,004,441 64,701,865 —10.4 96,100 106,900 ~10.1 
Idaho.... 5 45,554,550 51,967,321? —12.3 97,400 112,400 —13.3 
Kentucky . 5 164,057,785 176,202,606 — 6.9 
Louisiana 5 166,014,436 187,955,663 —11.7 252,400 261,100 
Montana... 5 53,803,120 60,363,076 —109 109,100 127,200 ~14.2 
New Mexico. 5 43,845,055 53,294,084 —17.7 
Virginia 5 216,191,996 228,904,309 — 5.6 371,800 383,600 — 3.1 
Washington 5 220,930,195 244,529,589 — 9.7 454,100 431,400 3.2 
968,401,578 1,067,918,513 — 9.3 1,380,900 1,422,600 - 29 
Colorado. . 4 136,730,489 156,358,455 —12.6 285,900 308,500 —-~ 7.3 
Indiana. 4 418,489,040 450,863,830 — 7.2 825,200 891,300 - 7.4 
Maine 4 105,167,540 109,568,209 — 4.0 175,800 193,000 - 8.9 
Maryland 4 187,505,794 185,775,062 +09 330,900 335,400 — 1.3 
Nebraska.... 4 195,236,623 227,406,207 —14.1 375,700 416,100 — 9.7 
Nevada : 4 18,177,920 19,447,944 — 6.5 31,500 31,800 -O9 
New Hampshire 4 65,971,040 66,428,585 — 07 106,400 111,500 — 4.6 
Ohio..... 4 856,729,484 983,201,323 —12.9 1,622,200 1,745,000 -— 7 
Oklahoma 4 241,527,434 252,483,145 — 4.3 
Oregon 4 140,066 ,1343 155,062,7874 — 97 205,900 242,100 
South Dakota 4 74,083,694 84,866,877 —12.7 161,100 196,200 -17.9 
Texas 4 676,593,941 762,863,942 —11.3 1,192,200 1,304,700 — 8.6 
Utah 4 $4,297,788 60,362,698 —10.0 99,800 109,000 ~ 8.4 
Vermont 4 46,866,212 49,163,593 — 4.7 77,600 83,900 — 7.5 
West Virginia 4 123,544,775 134,680,421 — 8.3 230,300 253,500 -~ 92 
Wisconsin. 4 373,710,495 431,504,707 —13.4 704,100 763,400 — 7.8 
Wyoming 4 35,453,612 39,675, 36 —10.6 56,200 62,100 9.5 
3,750,152,015 4,169,713,146 —10.1 6,480,800 7,047,500 — 8 
California 3 1,204,295,149 1,328,787,915 — 94 2,004,800 2,076,400 - 3.4 
Delaware 3 36,338,331 35,735,365 + 1.7 52,900 55,200 —- 4.2 
Illinois 3 958,468,356 968,856,165 — 1.1 1,493,500 1,612,800 7.4 
Iowa 3 299,004,568 364,252,984 —17.9 684,600 752,400 — 9.0 
Kansas. . 3 247,349,852 269,029,495 — 81 504,400 559,200 ~- 9.8 
Massachusetts 3 550,642,607 558,555,950 —14 922,400 1,007,500 - 8.4 
Michigan. 3 681,044,263 727,744,907 — 6.4 1,136,200 1,232,900 = FE 
Minnesota. 3 333,351,913 369,005, 304 — 97 706,200 740,400 — 4.6 
New Jersey. 3 553,914,175 570,821,076 3.0 
New York 3 1,485,127,929 1,527,203,055 — 2.8 2,301,500 2,354,900 — 2.3 
North Dakota 3 61,190,398 67,674,591 — 96 154,300 171,500 -10.0 
Pennsylvania 3 1,009,663,827 1,081,755,912 = 6.7 1,705,900 1,779,600 4.1 
7,420,391,368 7,869,422,719 — 5.7 11,666,700 12,342,800 ie 
Connecticut 2 234,229,379 236,399,661 —- 0.9 362,400 367,000 — 1.3 
District of Columbia 2 101,774,858 86,314,800 +17.9 167,000 179,800 a 3 
Missouri 2 447,484,670 460,328,204 — 2.8 721,300 750,800 - 39 
Rhode Island 2 92,701,236 94,631,763 — 2.0 134,400 138,800 - 3.2 
876,190,143 877,674,428 —- 0 1,385,100 1,436,400 | — 3.6 
Total United States.......... 14,250,173,296 | 15,407,650,452 — 7.5 22,701 ,900° 24,298,4005 — 6.6 
“Source: United States Department of Agriculcure; Bureau of Public Roads 3Excludes 212,905 gallons sold to airplanes and taxed 


Includes approximately 2,294,022 gallons of ‘‘distillate’’ at 31 g-cent tax 
543 States and District of Columbia; other states aot available when compilation was made (March 7, 1933.) 


‘Includes approximately 3,118,610 gallons of ‘‘distillate’’ taxed at 344 cents per gallon 
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bootlegging and evasion of the gasoline tax. 
Although this evasion is serious, it is not as ex- 
tensive as is sometimes claimed. 


TABLE III 


Estimated Amounts Evaded under State 
Gasoline Taxes, 1930 and 1931 


Irem 1930 1931 


1. Estimated domestic demand 

in gallons (4) ...16,581,600,000 16,943,556,000 
2. Net gallons of gasoline taxed 

and used by motor ve- 


3. Difference 1,830,291,000 1,535,906,000 
4. Weighted average gasoline tax 

rate (b) 3.35¢ 3.48¢ 
5. Gross revenue loss (item 3 

times item 4) —. $61,315,000 $53,450,000 
6. Exemption refund deducted 

from gross tax (b) _ 29,107,000 33,392,000 
7. Estimated amount of tax : 

evaded (item § less item 6) $32,208,000 $20,058,000 
8. Total gasoline tax collections 

less refunds (b) $493,865,117 $536,397,458 

9. Ratio of estimated evasion to 

total collections 6.5% 3.7% 

(a) Source: U. §. Bureau of Mines. Represents estimated do- 
mestic consumption of motor fuel based on domestic production, 
mports, exports, and relative position of stocks’as at beginning 
and end of year. 


b) Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Table G-1 (1930 and 1931). 


Table III presents estimates of the total 
amounts of gasoline taxes evaded in the years 
1930 and 1931. It will be seen that the esti- 
mated amount of revenue lost through evasion 
in 1930 was approximately 32 million dollars 
or 6.5 per cent of the total gasoline tax collec- 
tions for that year. In 1931 the loss through 
evasion amounted to 20 million dollars, or 4 per 
cent of the total collections. These estimates 
are possibly too high, since no allowance has 
been made for evaporation and for tax-free 
gasoline consumed by governments, except as 
such tax-free fuel is reflected in the figures for 
refunds. On the other hand, it has been assumed 
that all refunds allowed represent legitimate 
claims. In other words the above estimate does 


not include tax evasion through fraudulent 
claims for refunds. 

To appraise properly the effect of the federal 
gasoline tax on state and local finances, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that state and local 
highway costs are by no means entirely defrayed _ 
through gasoline and motor vehicle license 
taxes. Of the total tax revenues of 1,588 million 
dollars raised for rural highways in 1930, about 
506 million dollars, or approximately a third, 
was collected under the general property tax. 
If taxes expended on city streets are included, 
the proportion of the country’s total highway 
costs borne by the general property tax is, of 
course, much larger. In view of the burden- 
some governmental costs which the general 
property tax is called upon to bear, justice to 
real estate owners demands that the maximum 
possible amount of highway revenue be obtained 
from motor vehicle owners, provided that motor 
vehicle taxes do not exceed the value of highway 
benefits conferred. The federal gasoline tax 
operates to reduce the gasoline tax revenues 
which the states might otherwise obtain. This 
situation is particularly serious at the present 
time. Property tax delinquency is mounting 
rapidly and the demand for relief is insistent. 


Less revenue from higher taxes 


As is shown by Table II, demand for motor 
fuel experienced a drop of 7 per cent between 
1931 and 1932. This caused state gasoline tax 
collections to decline for the first time in the 
history of the tax. It will be noted from Table 
II that the percentage declines in demand were 
generally speaking highest in the states having 
the highest gasoline taxes. Because of the more 
extensive reliance placed on motor vehicle taxes 
in these states, the heavy loss of gasoline tax 
revenues is being severely felt. A continuation 
of present tendencies will mean undermainte- 
nance of highways or an increased burden on 
real estate. 
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WHEN YOU READ 


The Commission suggests that only the states 
should tax your light. 


Electric public utilities are granted certain 
franchise privileges by the states and municipal- 
ities in which they operate and in consideration 
of these privileges they are generally subjected 
to special state taxes. 
As has been previous- 
ly indicated, such 
taxes are of long 
standing, and are fre- 
quently measured by 
gross receipts. Since 
electric utilities are 
under state regula- 
tion, the administra- 
tion of these taxes 
presents no difficulty. 

The Revenue Act 
of 1932 imposed a 
federal tax of 3 per 
cent on the amount paid for electrical energy 
for domestic or commercial consumption to be 
paid by the person paying for such electrical 
energy and to be collected by the vendor. Total 
collections under this tax for the first ten 
months in which it has been in effect have 
amounted to approximately 23 million dollars. 


= 


Seabury C. Mastick 


Regional variations in cost 


The Commission’s recommendation that Con- 
gress surrender this type of taxation to the ex- 
clusive use of the states is based on the follow- 
ing considerations: First, the federal tax cannot, 
as in the case of state taxes of a similar nature, 
be justified as a special franchise tax. Second, 
regional variations in the cost of manufacturing 
and distributing electricity makes its imposition 


unfair. The extent of these regional variations 
is set forth in Table IV, which gives the average 
monthly charges for electricity for residential 
service in the 190 cities having over 50,000 
population. It will be noted that the spread 
between the region having the lowest and the 
region having the highest average monthly 
charge is approximately 50 per cent in the case 
of consumers using 20 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity per month. The spread is not less than 
38 per cent in the case of any class of consum- 
ers. These regional inequalities in rates result 
in corresponding regional inequalities in the 
burden of the federal electrical energy tax. 


TABLE IV 


Regional Variations in Average Monthly 
Charges for Electricity for Residential 
Service in the 190 Cities Having over 
50,000 Population, April, 1932* 


Kilowatt hours per month 
10 20 30 40 $0 80 100 


New England states, 

average 25 cities._.$.86 $1.52 $2.13 $2.65 $3.15 $4.44 $5.22 
Middle Atlantic 

average 41 cities. .99 1.67 2.42 3.08 3.68 4.75 5.43 
East North Central 

average 44 cities. .81 1.36 1.93 2.43 2.89 3.97 4.67 
West North Central 

average 16 cities... 87 1.43 2.03 2.55 2.94 4.02 4.64 
South Atlantic 

average 23 cities..1.08 1.17 2.39 3.02 3.64 4.86 5.72 
East South Central 

average 9 cities 1.10 1.76 2.44 3.11 3.69 4.63 5.34 
West South Central 

average 14 cities.__ .97 1.61 2.27 2.88 3.46 4.79 5.60 
Mountain 

average 3 cities... .93 «1.51 2.24 2.98 3.68 4.43 5.30 
Pacific 

average 15 cities .80 1.17 1.66 2.10 2.45 3.43 4.04 


(a) Source: The American City, July, 1932, p. 53. The spread be- 
tween individual cities is of course much greater than the spread 
berween the averages. 
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WHEN YOU SMOKE 


Your tobacco tax should only be collected by Uncle Sam. 


The rapid spread of state taxes on the sale of 
cigarettes and other tobacco products has al- 
ready been described. Such taxes were in effect 
in fourteen states in 1932 and brought in a 
revenue of 15 million dollars. The states collect 
their tobacco taxes from wholesale or retail 
dealers, whereas the federal government col- 
lects its tax from the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer. Owing to the comparatively small 
number of taxpayers to be dealt with, the ad- 
ministration of the federal tobacco excise is 
much simpler and relatively less expensive than 
the administration of the state taxes. The fed- 
eral tax, moreover, is not susceptible of avoid- 
ance through purchases in interstate commerce. 

The rates of state cigarette taxes vary roughly 
from 2 to 4 cents per package. Upon a package 
of cigarettes in Tennessee, there is a total tax of 
10 cents, consisting of the federal tax of 6 cents 
and the state tax of 4 cents. 

Whether the spread of state tobacco taxes has 
been a factor in causing the recent decline in 


federal tobacco tax collections is a question con- 
cerning which there is no conclusive evidence. 
Table V shows the trend of the federal collec- 
tions over the last five years. It will be noted 
that, whereas federal collections from cigarettes 
have declined during the last two years, collec- 
tions from cigarette papers and tubes have ex- 
perienced a considerable rise. During the first 
eight months of the present fiscal years, how- 
ever, collections applicable to cigarette papers 
and tubes dropped off sharply. 


TABLE V 

Federal Tobacco Tax Collections, 1928-1932 

Total Tobacco Cigarettes Tobacco, Chewing Papers 

Year Tax Collections (Small) and Smoking and Tubes 
1928 $396,450,041 $301,752,588 $62,774,542 $1,123,810 
1929 434,444,543 341,951,551 61,159,178 1,179,526 
1930 450,339,061 359,816,275 60,098,186 1,323,885 
1931 444,276,503 358,915,188 58,376,942 1,441,826 
1932 398,578,619 317,533,080 $8,030,156 1,700,503 


(a) Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1932, p. 376. 


AND IF YOU DRINK 


Should you pay taxes on beer to Uncle Sam or to the states? 


The recently enacted federal legislation to 
legalize the sale of beer provides for a federal 
excise tax of $5 a barrel of 31 gallons. It also 
provides that brewers pay an annual license fee 
of $1,000 for each brewery operated. 


Cost of Beer 


Per Barrel 
of 400 Glasses 


Per Eight 


Irem Ounce Glass 


Federal Excise Tax Paid by 


$ .0125 $ 5.00 
Brewer's Overhead and Profit.. .0275 11.00 
Retailer's Overhead and Profit.. .0600 24.00 

Total... $ .1000 $40.00 


The foregoing table shows the distribution 
of the gross receipts from the sale of a barrel 
of beer, on the basis of retailing 400 eight ounce 
glasses at 10 cents a glass. 

State sales taxes on beer as well as state and 
local distributors’ license fees will probably, for 
the most part, operate to reduce the margin of 
retailer's profit. 

The table on the following page gives a rough 
idea of the status of state and local beer taxes as 
indicated by the legislation which had been en- 
acted up to May 15, 1933. In.anumber of states 
localities may levy additional license fees. 
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‘Subject to referendum. 
“Local licenses, if any, not included. 


*Plus inspection fee of 25c per gallon. 
7Or 2c per bottle. 


‘Except cities of over 500,000. World's Fair license, $250. 
‘No state licenses. Reasonable local licenses permissible. 
‘Plus $50 per 1,000 bbls. for all in excess of 20,000. 


*Local licenses on retailers vary with locality. 
*Rates of license charges not available at time of compilation. 


‘°Plus Sc for each barrel over 


5,000 bbls. 
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BEER TAXES 
License and Excise Taxes which the States and Localities Levy 
on Manufacture and Sale 
May 15, 1933 
Annual License Charges (in dollars) 
Retailers Others Per Gallon 

$00 105to1S0 | 105to1s0 | | 
Indiana................| 2,500 | 1,000 | 300andup| 100 50 100 and up Sc 
| we | oo | © | 4c 
«<Upto60 | Upto30 | Upto30 We te 
Meine.................| 2500 | 300 | 100 | | 2s | 25-100 
500-2,500  250-1,000 25-500 25-500 | 3 2c 
Michigan...............| 1,000° | 100 | 100andup| 25 | 50 and up 
Montana....... “150 300 50 3 2c 
New York.............., 2,500 | 500 100-200, 25-50 50" 3. 5c 
1,000'° 100 50 4 9% 
Oklahoma'....... 1,000 230 100 
Pennsylvania. = | 75-300 10" 
Rhode Island... _ 1,000 $00 «200-400 200-700"! 
Tennessee.......... 300 to 900 75t0900 to tt I'S 25-75 3.9 
West Virginia..... $00 "250 100 3 2c 
Wyoming...............| 300 and up | 250andup | 250endup| 


‘Restaurants: Montana, $100; Rhode Island, $100-$300. 
"Vessels: New York, $100; Pennsylvania, $50. 


Covers all diners of railroad. 
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NEW YORK 


The Empire State continues to lead. 


YECENTLY the New York Legislature has 
shown its confidence in the work 
the American Legislators’ Association is 
doing to bring about the improvement of legis- 
lative conditions and better codperation between 
the states. In the session which has recently 
adjourned the Legislature approved a contribu- 
tion of $5,000 toward the Association’s support 
for the coming year. Thus New York joins the 
list of the states which are actively contributing 
to the financial success of the undertaking. | 
Two years ago, Assemblyman Willis Sargent 
of Syracuse, introduced the uniform resolution 
of endorsement of the American Legislators’ 
Association in the New York Assembly. It was 
passed by that body on February 2, 1931. 
Another indication of the interest of New 
York State in the Association’s work is that it 
sent 16 official delegates to the first meeting of 
the Interstate Assembly held in Washington, 
D. C., February 3 
and 4. At the con- 
clusion of this meet- 
ing of the Assembly 
a commission of 14 
was appointed to 
study the problem of 
conflicting taxes and 
to negotiate with 
Congress concerning 
them. The Honor- 
able Seabury C. Mas- 
as tick was appointed 
Graves Chairman of the 
Commission—an office for which he is well 
qualified both in ability and experience. The 
recent New York State Commission on the Re- 
vision of the Tax Laws, chose him as its chair- 
man, and for a number of years he was head of 
a commission on economy and retrenchment. 
The American Legislators’ Association has 
claimed him as its vice-president for two years, 


and as a member of its Board of Managers for 
four years. 

It is to be hoped that the citizens of New 
York State will derive a permanent satisfaction 
from the fact that its 
legislators are taking 
their place in the van- 
guard of the national 
crusade for the im- 
provement of legis- 
lative conditions. It 
is equally reasonable 
to believe that their 
investment will be 
repaid many times, 
by dividends in the 
form of increased 
governmental __effi- 
ciency and economy. 

It has been the practice of the Association to 
accord the status of Sustaining Member to each 
member of any legislature which makes an ap- 
propriation toward the support of its Interstate 
Reference Bureau. Accordingly, all of New 
York’s 150 Assemblymen and 51 Senators have 
acquired full standing as Sustaining Members 
for the duration of the appropriation. This 
means that in addition to receiving advice and 
information on legislative matters, each mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature will receive 
every number of STATE GOVERNMENT pub- 
lished during this period. Furthermore, copies 
of the magazine and of other special reports 
will be furnished to Mr. William E. Hannan, 
able Director of the Legislative Reference Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library, which com- 
petes with the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Bureau as the really original—number one— 
bureau in the country. It has long been a de- 
bated point whether the New York Bureau or 
the Wisconsin Bureau came first. To us, it is 
much like the story of the chicken and the egg. 


Governor Lehman 
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Those members of the New York Assembly 
who compose the House Council are: 

Messrs. Willis H. Sargent, Russell G. Dun- 
more, John G. Downs, James J. Wadsworth, 
and John P. Hayes. 

Senators Leigh G. Kirkland, J. Griswold 
Webb, Thomas C. Desmond, Perley A. Pitcher, 
and William T. Byrne compose the Senate 
Council. 

Mastick, Graves, Hannan, Sargent, Moftat— 
to mention only a few—are among those from 
New York State who have participated in the 
growing pains of the American Legislators’ 


Association. Others from this state who have 
taken a special interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation are: President Roosevelt, when Gov- 
ernor of New York, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of the 
Legislative Drafting Fund of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Guy Moffett of the Spelman 
Fund. 

The efforts of these forward-looking citizens 
of the Empire State have contributed in large 
measure to the success of the Association, until 
now it has representatives in every state and 
maintains a sizeable staff in its Chicago offices. 


The New York State Education Building housing the State Library with its efficient 
Legislative Reference Section of which William E. Hannan is the Librarian 
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FEDERAL COOPERATION PROMISED 


Each house of Congress now has a committee on 
double taxation. 


By SENATOR PAT HARRISON, 


Chairman, United States Senate Finance Committee. 


N May 3, the Senate Finance Committee 
authorized the appointment of a Sub- 
committee on Double Taxation to study 

federal and state taxation and the duplications 
existing therein, and to codperate 
with the states in working out a 
plan by which our taxing system 
as a whole may be improved. 
Pursuant to this action, | have ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of 
Senator King, Chairman, and Sen- 
ators Barkley, Byrd, Reed and 
LaFollette. 

It has long been obvious, but 
especially so since taxes have been 
increased, that the taxation of the 
same object by the federal gov- 
ernment and forty-eight different 
state governments results in many 
inequities. The elimination of a part of this 
duplicate taxation, and the more equitable dis- 
tribution of our present heavy tax burden, 
would, without doubt, not only be welcomed 
by the public, but would also have a most bene- 
ficial effect on business. 


Chairman Vinson 


The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, through its staff, has been studying 
this subject for about two years, and a consider- 
able data in regard to it has been collected. 
Last July a Subcommittee on Double Taxation 
was appointed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. This 
committee has as its chairman Congressman 
Vinson of Kentucky, and it is still atc work on 
this problem. At its request, the staff of the 
Joint Committee published a factual report on 
this subject last December. This report is com- 


Chairman 


prehensive in its scope and describes practically 
all federal, state, and local taxes and the dupli- 
cations existing therein. 

By appointing a Subcommittee on Double 
Taxation from the Senate Finance 
Committee, it will be possible for 
both branches of Congress to have 
a group which will be thoroughly 
familiar with this subject, and 
which will be able to codperate 
with the states in proposing plans 
for the improvement of our tax- 
ing system. 


The Interstate Assembly 


The states are taking a great 
interest in this matter. It was 
discussed last February at the first 
meeting of the Interstate Assem- 
bly which was held in Washington. This as- 
sembly was made up of the representatives or 
senators from the various state legislatures, and 
of delegates or state taxation officials appointed 
by the governors. Over thirty states were rep- 
resented. The Interstate Assembly authorized 
the appointment of a commission to be known 
as the “Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation.” The chairman of this commission 
is Senator Seabury C. Mastick of New York. 
It has already met informally with Congress- 
man Doughton, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Congressmen Vinson and 
Crowther of the Double Taxation Committee, 
and myself, and has presented partial recom- 
mendations which appear to have great merit. 
This commission representing the first Inter- 
state Assembly is continuing its work. 

It is hoped that this commission and the 
double taxation committees of the Senate and 
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House will provide the necessary machinery 
for improving our taxing system as a whole 
through codperation. On account of the dual 
character of our government, more can be done 
through codperation than by direct legislation. 
I cannot better bring out the importance of 
this double taxation problem than by quoting 
from a letter addressed to The American Legis- 
lators’ Association by Governor, now President, 
Roosevelt on December 28, 1932: 
“In the past, the Federal Government has 
passed revenue legislation with too little con- 


sideration for state taxing systems and, on the 
other hand, the states have legislated with 
little reference to the federal revenue plan 
and with almost no consideration for the tax 
program of other states. This is not as it 
should be. I have given considerable thought 
to this problem and it is my hope to make 
at least a small contribution to a better syn- 
chronized federal, state, and local taxing 
system. And I shall eagerly follow the pro- 
ceedings of your Conference, being hopeful 
that from it many good ideas will develop.” 


SHINGLES SHOULD OVERLAP 


But the editors of 129 newspapers agree that taxes 
are a different matter. 


HE editor of STATE GOVERNMENT is 
je Chanticleer, Paul Bunyan, nor 

the Baron Munchausen. Nevertheless, he 
modestly feels like broadcasting the “fine 
press’ which the Interstate Assembly and the 
Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
have had. 

During the past three months newspaper and 
magazine clippings concerning their work have 
been pouring in from all sides. The office scrap- 
book is filled, the editorial desk is more littered 
than usual, but the daily grist continues. 

At first STATE GOVERNMENT had thought to 
publish all of these enthusiastic encomiums 
written by its energetic editorial friends. But 
there are limits to which even a pert magazine 
may go—and one of them is labeled “expense.” 
In deliberate defiance of George Bernard 
Shaw’s dictum that if all the statisticians were 
laid end to end they would reach around the 
world, but would never be able to reach a con- 
clusion, the clippings were turned over to a 
statistician for tabulation. 

His report has now been rendered, and it 
seems that these editorial and feature articles 
had been published in 129 newspapers and 
twelve magazines; that this list includes papers 
issued in 122 cities and 37 states; and that the 


combined circulation of all these papers totals 
nearly 8,000,000 paid subscribers, at least 
the ABC—Audit Bureau of Circulation—admits 
this. The report further affirms that if all these 
editorials were to be published in a single issue 
of a metropolitan paper, there would only be 
enough space left for the non-essentials, such 
as advertisements, pictures, and comic Strips. 
And, of course, this edition would have to have 
ten times its normal circulation to reach as many 
readers as the editorial comments published in 
the past weeks about the Interstate Assembly 
and its Commission on Conflicting Taxation. 

A few sentences from these editorials have 
been published in former numbers of STATE 
GOVERNMENT—here are a few more. The mo- 
notony of praise found in them perhaps deserves 
an apology. But is it STATE GOVERNMENT'S 
fault if every one of these editorials lauds the 
work of the Assembly and Commission, except 
two in obscure papers where the editors seem 
to have received erroneous information about 
them? 

It was the original intention to extend the 
statistics to cover the news articles, as well as 
editorial comments, but the editors decided to 
save money—and promptly fired the statistician 
after his first outburst. 
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The Atlanta Constitution 


The recent informal conference between the 
representatives of the federal departments of the 
treasury and commerce, members of congres- 
sional committees dealing with taxation and the 
commission on conflicting taxation of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association had as its objec- 
tive the solution of one of the most troublesome 
problems now faced by the national and state 
governments. . . . 

This contact, it is believed, will facilitate the 
accomplishment of the changes in federal and 
state taxation policies through friendly negotia- 
tion and agreement rather than federal coercion. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Overlapping taxation is one of those evils 
that everybody decries and nobody has succeeded 
in curbing. Hence the appearance of the Inter- 
state Commission on Conflicting Taxation at 
Washington with some concrete proposals for 
legislative attack upon it is to be welcomed as 
a practical move. 

There should be no rivalry between the nation 
and the states in the search for revenue sources, 
but it already exists to an alarming degree. 
Definition of tax fields is an urgent necessity. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Heretofore, efforts aimed at codrdinating 
state and federal action have invariably come 
from non-legislators. In contrast, the interstate 
legislators’ assembly and its committees repre- 
sent the initiative of the legislators themselves, 
and for this reason there is greater likelihood of 
accomplishment. 


The Minneapolis Journal 


There is a growing sentiment against dupli- 
cation of taxes. A committee from the American 
Legislators’ Association has suggested agree- 
ment between the United States and the states 
to eliminate some of the duplications, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is quoted as favoring a confer- 
ence on the subject. Eventually, a common sense 
plan of avoiding tax duplication may be worked 
out. 


The Grand Rapids Press 


It’s small wonder that foresighted legislators 
are beginning to take stock of the situation and 
to seek a basis of fair division that will remove 
the menace of business and industrial strangula- 
tion. 


The Mobile Register 


This Interstate Commission of the American 
Legislators’ Association is undertaking a monu- 
mental labor, and it is possible that its efforts 
will lead to epochal changes in the taxation on 
laws of the states and of the nation also. 


The New Orleans Times Picayune 


The Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation offers a reasonable and approvable 
plan of attack. It should have the encourage- 
ment and backing of a tax-bedevilled public. 


The Des Moines Register 


The project of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation, organized February 4, 
1933, at Washington, is a disinterested effort on 
the part of public officials to meet a basic na- 
tional problem. | 


The Seattle Times 


Real contribution to a practical plan for co- 
ordinating federal and state revenue-raising 
systems has been made by the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation. It proposes 
that specific levies shall be reserved for one or 
the other of these governmental agencies and 
that double imposts be avoided by mutual fore- 
bearance on the part of both. This in an auspi- 
cious start, but the commission should not per- 
mit its labors to end, with these important 
suggestons. 


The Little Rock Gazette 


It seems imperative that something be done 
before this piling up of competing federal and 
state levies becomes intolerable. It is to be 
hoped that the Roosevelt administration will 
deal adequately with a matter of vital impor- 
tance that is being allowed to drift from bad to 
worse. 
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DELEGATES TO THE INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY 


State 
Alabams 

: Arisona 

Arkansas 

California... 
Colorado 


Cc: onnecticut 


"Designated by | the Legislatures 


Hon. Harry B. Riley 


| Hon David C. Johnston 


Delaware Hon. w Jennings Poore 
Florida... 
Georgia.......| Hon. Roy v. Harris 
‘Hon Ira J “Taylor 
“Tilinois.. 
Kansas Hon "Louie L "Strong. Jr 

Kentucky. 

—.| 
Lt. 
‘Maryland. ....| Hon. Douglas H Gordon 

Massachusetts | Hon Arthur I Burgess 

‘Michigan. 

Minnesota. Hon John A. Weeks 

. “Mississipp: Hon. .T.G. McCailum 
“Missouri . Hon. McMillan Lewis 

Nebraska 

‘New Hampshire ‘Hon. Louis P. Elkins* 
New Jersey ‘Hon. George v. Bradley 


Okla homa. 


Oregon 


Virginia 


‘Washington 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 


North Carolina. 
‘North ‘Dakota. 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Dakota } 


West Virginia 


New Mexico. 


New York 


Hon. Walter L. Pratt’ 


Hon. We! ter Murphy 


Hea. Grover Cc. Talbot* 


Hon. - Roy Rawlings 


South ¢ Caroline. Hon. . Josiah J. Evans 


Hon. Fletcher T. Cohn 


| ‘Hen. Penrese B. Metcalfe 


Hon. ‘Chris Gr cenhagen 


| Hon. J. Siaciais Brownt 


“Hon. Cc c Tallman 


‘on. H D Watenpeugh 


Senate 


Senator “Wm. ¢ c. Warren 


Senator Walter H. Duval 


Senator c. Edgar Kettering 


Senator Elwood Grifenbers 


Senator George w. Fetzer, Ie 


Senator Perry Ww. Mitchell 


Senator Wm. D. Byron 


Senator Henry Parkman, Jr. 


Senator Milton c. Lightner 


Lieut. Gov. ‘Dennis Murphree 


Senater Gee. H. ‘Cummingst 
Senator Joseph G. Wolber 


Senator Seabury C. Mastick 
Senator R. Grady Rankin 


Senator Earl R. Lewis 


Senator Joe E. Dunne 
Senater George Weedward 


Senator George s. Bullock 


Senator Edgar A. Browa 
Lieut. Gov. H. A. Ustrud. 


Senator Andrew J. Graves 


Senator Ben G. Neal 
Senator Julien M. Bamberger 
Senator Hill Montague 


Senator Charles E. Hodges 


Senator Clifford A. Miller 


Hon. ‘Leon D. Metzger. Secretary of Revenue 


Designated by the Governors 


Hon. Samuel R. . Butler, : State Tax Commissioner 


Hon Fred Watson, Commisssoner of Revenuse 


Hon. ‘Robert L. Patter on, Former Assemblyman 


Hon Allen Moore, Director. Colo Legis Ref ‘Bureau 


Hon ‘Charles H “Grantiond, Secretary of State 


Hon Ruth Bryan Owen, Former Member of Congress 


Hon. Simeoce E Leland ‘State Tax Commissioner 


Dr. Carleton B McCulloch 


Hon. “Seldon R Glenn, State Tex Commiesionse 


Hon. ‘Henry L Hughes, State Tax Commissioner 


Hon. ‘Lester D. Summerfield 

Hon. John R. Spring, State Tax Commissioner 

Hon. John A. Reddan, State Budget Commissioner 
Sen. Fred Roth, Secretary to U S Sen Bratton 
Hon. ‘Mark Graves, Chairman, State Tax Commission 
Hon. Willis Smith, ‘Former Speaker of the House 


Hon. H. L. Bevis, State Director of Finance 


Judge Edward L. Leahy, State Tax Commissioner 


Sen. w. G. Query, State Tax Commissionee 


Hon. L. E. Corey, State Director of Taxation 


Hon. T. H. McGregor, Member Tezes Hou e of Rep 
Hon. ‘Wilson McCarthy, Director RFC 


Hon. c. H. Morrissett, State Tax Commmiscionee 
Hon. W. B. ‘Pemberton, State Inheritance Tax Com 
Hon. Fred L For, ‘State Tax Commissioner 
Senator Alvin c. Reis, Member Wisconsin Senate 


Hon. ra H. ‘McWhinnie, Chmn State Bd. of Equaliz’ n 


*Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


tSpeaker of the House of Delegates. 


tPresident of the Senate. 


} 
House | 
— — — | 
| 
| 
Hon. David C. Winebrenner III Soosetacy of State 
Hon. A. H. Stone, State Tax Commissioner | 
Tennessee 
‘ 
Texas 
Utah..... 
Vermont 
| 
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AN INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON 


The Regulation of Busses and Trucks 
is being organized by 
THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
at the request of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
and will meet in 
THE SENATE CHAMBER AT HARRISBURG 


Friday and Saturday, October 20 and 21. 


Legislative and administrative representatives from the following states 


and the District of Columbia will be invited: 


Maine Rhode Island Virginia 

New Hampshire New York West Virginia 

Vermont New Jersey Ohio 

Massachusetts Pennsylvania Indiana 

Connecticut Delaware Illinois 
Maryland 


The widespread interest in this problem is indicated by the fact that the 
legislatures of New Jersey and Delaware considered resolutions identical with 


the Pennsylvania resolution which appears on the opposite page. 
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[A Bill (S. 972) similar to the following House Joint Resolution was 
introduced by Senator Steiwer.| 


72D CONGRESS 


1ST SESSION 


H. J. RES. 131 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
DECEMBER 15, 1931 


Mr. Luce introduced the following joint resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To make available to Congress the services and data of the 
Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That upon acceptance of the provisions of this joint 
resolution by the American Legislators’ Association it shall be the duty of the Inter- 
state Legislative Reference Bureau of such association, upon request therefor, to 
make its services and its indices, digests, compilations, bulletins, and other data 
available to either House of Congress, its committees, and Members, and to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, and to act as a clearing 
house in making so available such data of the legislative reference bureaus of the 
several States and such data of other research agencies. For carrying out the purposes 
of this joint resolution there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the sum of $40,000 to 
be expended by the American Legislators’ Association for the maintenance of said 
Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau; except that the amount appropriated for 
any fiscal year shall not be in excess of the aggregate amount provided by other sources 
for such purposes for such fiscal year and except that commencing with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936, the amount appropriated for any fiscal year shall not be in 
excess of the aggregate amount that the several States have provided or obligated 
themselves to provide for such purposes for such fiscal year. The appropriations 


made pursuant to this joint resolution shall be disbursed by the Librarian of Congress. 
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MILESTONES 


Since State Government insists on bursting into print, it cannot do less than 
to provide its sweltering readers with the following explanation. 
W ould that it were an electric fan, instead! 


Three years ago two thoughtful Congressmen—Senator Frederick Steiwer 
of Oregon and the Honorable Robert Luce of Boston—became interested in 
furthering legislative codperation between the states and the nation. They 
realized the benefit to Congress of having available the services and data—in an 
improved form—of the Interstate Reference Bureau which is being conducted 
under the joint auspices of the Interstate Assembly and the American Legislators’ 
Association. At their instance the legislative counsel of the United States Senate 
prepared a joint resolution concerning the Interstate Reference Bureau. This 
resolution was introduced in both the House and the Senate on May 10, 1930, 
and was referred to the Committee on the Library. Because of the press of other 
legislation during the closing days of the session, it was not reached for consid- 
eration. 

During the first session of the next Congress, Senator Steiwer re-introduced 
the resolution as Senate Bill 792, and Mr. Luce introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 131. The bill and the resolution were identical in form, and each carried 
with it an appropriation for the maintenance of the Interstate Reference Bureau. 
They were referred respectively to the House and Senate Committees on the 
Library. On March 24, 1932, the House Committee held a hearing which was 
devoted exclusively to this resolution. At this hearing the problem of providing 
the technical services which are so sorely needed by the state legislatures was 
discussed by several prominent legislative experts. 

The Committee on the Library, whose members were Honorable Ralph 
Gilbert of Kentucky, Chairman; Honorable Kent E. Keller of Illinois; Honor- 
able Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina; Honorable Robert Luce of Massa- 
chusetts; and Honorable Ruth Pratt of New York, referred the resolution to 
the House of Representatives with a recommendation that it be passed. 

Scores of examples might be cited to demonstrate the necessity of har- 
monizing the activities of the federal government with those of the states. At 
this point STATE GOVERNMENT contents itself with mentioning the problem of 
conflicting taxation which is now causing such grave concern both to the federal 
government and to the states. 

The American Legislators’ Association has on hand for distribution copies 
of the official transcript of the hearings and the report of the Committee, both 
of which have been issued by the United States Government Printing Office. 

This magazine contains: 

The Report of the Committee on the Library—pages 5 to 17. 

Extracts from the Hearings before the Committee—pages 17 to 20. 
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THE NEW DEAL 


Many of the acts passed by the special session of Congress this spring are 
of utmost importance to state legislators. In several cases it will be neces- 
sary for the legislatures to enact supplementary statutes if the states wish to 
cod perate to the fullest extent in the federal program of economic recovery. 
The Interstate Reference Bureau is preparing a bulletin analyzing the new 
federal laws from this point of view. A copy of this bulletin will be dis- 
tributed to each legislative reference bureau in a few days, and is available 


to any state legislator who may request it. 
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